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process of substitution does, in such a case as the above, involve 
syllogistic reasoning from premises to a conclusion. 

I will conclude by quoting with a word of comment a passage 
from "Principia Mathematica" (Vol. I, p. 94) : "The purpose of 
the present section [Part I, Section A] is to set forth the first stage 
of the deduction of pure mathematics from its logical foundations. 
The first stage is necessarily concerned with deduction itself, i. e., 
with the principles by which conclusions are inferred from premises. 
If it is our purpose to make all our assumptions explicit, and 
to effect the deduction of all our other propositions from these 
assumptions, it is obvious that the first assumptions we need are 
those that are required to make deduction possible." If deduction 
were not already possible, no array of assumptions could make it so. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Beyn Ma we College. 



PRACTICAL VERSUS LITERAL TRUTH 

THAT there exist in our current discussions and preachments 
many ambiguities due to needless inexactness of statement, 
and others due to the use of identical words in differing senses, we 
are all painfully aware. At best we may hope that time and a more 
general education will gradually produce a more accurate speech and 
a wider agreement in definition. But there is another form of 
ambiguity which it is not so easy to combat, which we may indeed 
consent to tolerate, because there seems no way to avoid it without an 
actual loss to mankind. This ambiguity consists in the danger of 
taking a practical truth for a literal truth. By a "practical truth" 
I mean a statement which, although not literally exact, yet enshrines 
a genuine insight, conveys a useful message. The point I wish to 
make is that the effectiveness of such assertions would often be 
seriously impaired by such an alteration of phraseology as would 
remove the ambiguity ; and that, therefore, since clearness of thought 
is not the only, or indeed the greatest, good, it may be wise to suffer 
these ambiguities rather than to dim the valuable insights which the 
ambiguous utterances contain. 

Ambiguity does not arise when an assertion is obviously meta- 
phorical, exaggerated, or a short-cut expression. When we say, 
"Architecture is frozen music"; when Emerson says, "Things are in 
saddle and ride mankind"; when Jesus says, "He that loseth his life 
shall find it, ' ' we understand the metaphor and run no risk of taking 
the statement literally. When Emerson writes, "What Plato has 
thought [every man] may think ; what a saint has felt he may feel ; 
what at any time has befallen any man, he can understand," we 
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allow for the exaggeration. When we read in the Declaration of 
Independence that "All men are created free and equal," we take 
that to be an elliptical expression of the truth that all men have a 
natural right to freedom and to equality of opportunity and privi- 
lege. Such literally untrue, yet practically true, statements are 
hardly ambiguous. But there are others which are more likely to be 
taken at their face value and so to cause confusion. 

For example, when Jesus says, "Ask and it shall be given you, seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you, ' ' his asser- 
tions sound like a promise, and have been quite generally so con- 
strued. Common sense points out that many who ask do not receive, 
many who seek do not find. And yet the saying is not thereby dis- 
credited ; for it was by no means a mere exaggeration, whose exacter 
rendition would read, ' ' To some who ask shall it be given, etc. ' ' No, 
what the saying conveys is rather the truth that the way to find is to 
seek ; nothing is to be won unless one bestirs himself to attain it. It 
is parallel to the common proverb, "Where there's a will there's a 
way. ' ' Literally, that is untrue ; in many cases where there is a will 
there is no way. But this proverb, like the Gospel saying, is not to 
be dismissed as a statement of probability — it is, as a matter of fact, 
not a probability, not literally true even in a majority of cases. Still 
less is it merely a statement of what sometimes happens ; such a state- 
ment would have no hortatory value. It is rather a veiled, but 
highly effective way of conveying the important lesson that it takes 
determination to succeed. ' ' If you would find a way, you must have 
the will to find it. " "If you wish a door opened you must knock. ' ' 
And now my contention is that the literally untrue statements con- 
vey the desired moral so much more effectively than these literally 
exact statements that they are actually, for practical purposes, to be 
preferred. To whatever ambiguity results therefrom we must be 
reconciled. 

Again, take Carlyle's tirades against a eudasmonistic ethics — 
that "pig-philosophy," as he called it. Over and over again he 
insists that it matters not whether men are happy or not; what 
matters is not the happiness they get, but the amount of work they 
get done. Taken literally, he would have to be adjudged in error. 
It does matter whether humanity is happy or not; and the accom- 
plishment of work would have no value if it did not tend in the end 
to further human happiness. Yet we can not help sympathizing with 
Carlyle and feeling that his underlying intuition was true. I have 
elsewhere phrased that truth thus : "It is one of the surest fruits of 
experience that happiness is best won by forgetting it. To think 
much of happiness slides inevitably over into thinking too much of 
present happiness, and more of one's own than of others' happiness; 
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it leads to what Spencer properly dubs 'the pursuit of happiness 
without regard to the conditions by fulfilment of which happiness 
is to be achieved.' " 1 "Why not, then, be content with some such 
expression of this truth? Because — even if I had Carlyle's organ- 
tones at my command — my exacter statements are, as preaching, far 
less effective than Carlyle's paradoxical periods. To make the con- 
trast sharper, compare the two assertions, "I must not make happi- 
ness my conscious aim!" and "My happiness doesn't matter!" The 
second has obviously the greater suggestive value. But it is literally 
untrue, while the other is not. 

A closely related instance of a practical truth masquerading 
under the guise of a literal falsehood is to be found in the oft- 
reiterated doctrine of Christian Science — "There is no evil!" To 
the rest of mankind this is the sheerest nonsense. And yet, watch 
the illumination that comes to the convert, see what a new and pro- 
found insight into human life he has discovered ; see the effects in his 
actually transfigured consciousness. For him there is no more evil 
forthwith. I speak, of course, of those who really grasp the secret; 
that they do possess a great secret we can not deny, or deny only 
because we have not personally seen the transformation wrought. 
So far as practical truth goes, they are right and the scoffers wrong. 
In a volume now in preparation for the press I have phrased that 
truth thus : ' ' Evils must not exist for us, must not find a place in our 
world. Whatever is not good or beautiful or pleasant is to be 
counted out, thrown overboard, forgotten; is to be as if it were not. 
Just as when we adopt any ideal we cease to compute and calculate, 
but throw ourselves whole-heartedly on that side, so in our emotional 
reaction upon life we are to have eyes only for the good and refuse to 
see anything else. It is treating the world as we ought to treat our 
wives and mothers and dearest friends ; it is our world, we love it and 
are loyal to it, for us it shall have no faults. ' ' There is, I believe, no 
untruth mingled with this statement. But I wonder if any one 
would ever be led to solve his personal problem of evil by reading 
my words. Tens of thousands have been led to do so by reading 
Mrs. Eddy's words. And the reason lies not merely in the illusion 
fostered by taking her words literally — there are some Christian 
Scientists at least who have no illusion about it — but also, to some 
extent, in the suggestive power of her literally untrue statements 
which is lacking in my more sophisticated phraseology. Unfortunate 
as, for our clearness of thinking, it may be, it seems true that we 
need the paradoxical form of assertion. Try it yourself, in a serious 
attempt at auto-suggestion. Say, "I will forget evil, I will banish 

1 1 hope I may be pardoned this quotation from my own ' ' Problems of Con- 
duet," pages 85-6. 
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it from my horizon, refuse to admit its existence," etc. And then 
say, ' ' There is no evil ! ' ' The former method may help considerably ; 
the latter method, seriously enough adopted, can really radically 
turn your conscious experience into a perpetual sunshine. I never, 
therefore, deny the assertions of the Christian Scientists; to do so 
involves — without long and often unsuccessful explanation — seeming 
to deny the tremendously important insight which they are by those 
assertions blindly, but very effectively, expressing. 2 

Similarly, the doctrine of Salvation by Faith, as expressed by 
Luther, or "Wesley, or in the traditional Christian creeds, sounds like 
a piece of theological speculation which the intellectually scrupulous 
should hasten to disavow. Yet to reject it would mean to discounte- 
nance a method of saving men from sin which has been, and may 
still be, of enormous efficacy. "We might explain the psychology of 
the process somewhat as follows: "The unhappy sinner, in many 
cases, has the power to live aright locked up in his heart, but unable 
to get control of him because it is blocked by the realization of his 
sinfulness; the formation of new habits is interfered with by his 
very concentration of thought upon his previous failures. Suddenly 
he is told that he need not think of his temptations any longer, that 
he has but to let go, yield himself up to Christ, or to God, and he will 
be saved. The suggestion of the possession of power is potent enough 
to make the power actually sufficient. The mind is fixed upon the 
goal instead of upon the obstacles, is freed from the demoralization 
that comes from a remembrance of past weakness, and lives in the 
atmosphere of attainment." This highly important truth is con- 
tained in the Pauline doctrine; Paul himself was actually so saved 
from his life of restlessness and moral failure. And so, however 
fantastic, literally taken, the dogma of Justification by Faith may 
seem, we must confess it is a very useful means of preserving and 
revealing to men a great practical truth which without it might have 
been lost to Christian experience for centuries. 

Ernest Eenan applied' this same principle to a belief which is far 
more literally true for most of us — the belief in God. "The word 
God being respected by humanity, having for it a long-acquired right, 
and having been employed in all beautiful poetry, to abandon it 
would be to overthrow all habits of language. Tell the simple to 
pass their lives in aspiration after truth, and beauty, and moral 

2 Such a "practically" true manner of speech in relation to this same 
great truth is to be found, of course, in many besides the Christian Scientists. 
Cf., e.g., Marcus Aurelius (Bk. II.), "But death and life, honor and dishonor, 
pain and pleasure . . . are neither good nor evil. . . . Nothing is evil which 
is according to nature." And Emerson ("History," in "Essays," Vol. I.), 
"To the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, all things are friendly and 
sacred, all events profitable, all days holy, all men divine. ' ' 
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goodness, and your words will be meaningless to them. Tell them to 
love God, and not to offend God, and they will understand you per- 
fectly." 3 For an agnostic, who has no belief in what people gener- 
ally mean by God — a conscious Being who rules the world, loves men, 
and hears their prayers — this position seems to me well taken. Even 
if no such Being exists, the practical worth of the attitudes connoted 
by the phrases "Obey God's will!" "Love God!" etc., will remain of 
perpetual worth to men. "To fear the Lord is to hate evil," the 
Book of Proverbs tells us; and that is what, as a matter of actual 
practise, it amounts to — that is, as the pragmatist would say, its cash 
value. To deny God means to most people to deny the worth of 
human life, the importance and authority of ideals, the existence of 
a power that can enter into and transform our lives, the possibility 
of salvation from sin. And no language can so well convey — at least 
to men of Christian nurture — these important truths as the familiar 
Christian phrases; the insight and the vision have become wrapped 
up in them. To substitute other and colder words would be to lose 
more than were necessary of the zeal and warmth of the spiritual life. 
So that a spiritually minded man who disbelieved in the literal ex- 
istence of a God might well hesitate to proclaim his disbelief, and 
might continue to use, without any hypocrisy, this hallowed language 
— considering it, on the whole, the best fitted to express positive 
truths that he felt to be more important than the denial of theism. 
These illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied. Almost every 
sect and school has stood champion for some practical truth, for some 
truth which it has found to be significant, and whose denial would 
mean a vital loss. It has phrased this truth in language which was 
not literally true. The literal untruth of statement has aroused the 
antagonism of the other sects and schools that have not been on the 
inside, seen into the real practical meaning of the doctrine, or felt its 
power. Most of the objections to Christian dogmas have been proper 
— if the dogmas are to be taken literally. But on the other hand, 
most of those dogmas have been right, and important, and precious — 
if we look to the practical truth which they enshrine. Of course, the 
believer holds usually to the literal truth of his dogma; hence the 
protracted "conflict between science and religion." But not a few 
religious-minded men to-day are admitting that their beliefs are but 
symbolic ; the scientific objections are valid, and yet — and yet there 
is "something in" these beliefs that the unregenerate and hard- 
headed scientist wots not of. Tolstoy, for example, saw clearly 
enough the irrational nature of the Church's teaching; yet he was 

s ' ' Intolerance in Scepticism, " in " The Poetry of the Celtic Eaces and 
Other Studies." I do not know that Benan ever attempted to generalize this 
principle. 
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persuaded that the humble, believing folk had hold of the true secret 
of life, while he had not ; and he had no rest till he found a way to 
formulate that secret for himself. So is it if one turns the pages of 
"The Varieties of Religious Experience." Here we are given a 
glimpse of document after document, expressing belief after belief 
that we could not possibly hold. Yet these believers saw deeper into 
life than the skeptic who flouts their credulity ; a man must be lacking 
in sympathetic insight not to feel that. And the Christian Church, 
in spite of its sad antagonism to clearness of thought and free utter- 
ance, in spite of the literal untruth of most of its dogmas, has 
stood, in a world where spiritual insight is all too rare, for the pro- 
foundest and most needed truths that man has ever discovered. 

Is this antimony inevitable? Is it, as Emerson said, the unavoid- 
able "fault of our rhetoric that we can not strongly state one fact 
without seeming to belie some other ? " I am afraid that, to a certain 
extent, it is inevitable. We may discard Paul's doctrine, and Mrs. 
Eddy's, and the rest. Or we may rephrase their insights in more 
accurate language. But to do either would involve a practical loss 
greater than the gain. The language of greatest power is precisely 
the less exact, more figurative language. This is what Arnold had in 
mind when he insisted so earnestly that the language of the Bible is 
"literary," "the language of figure and feeling," not "the language 
of literal fact and science." An expression that is not so "scien- 
tifically exact" may be "more proper and adequate to convey what 
men feel about" a matter. 4 This is what Seeley, too, had in mind 
when he spoke of "that kind of imaginative eclipse which an object 
suffers when the shadow of science passes over it. " " There are two 
ways in which the mind apprehends any object, two sorts of knowl- 
edge which combine to make complete and satisfactory knowledge. 
The one may be called theoretic or scientific knowledge; the other 
practical, familiar, or imaginative knowledge. For practical pur- 
poses, accurate scientific knowledge of a thing is seldom sufficient. 
The greatest trial of human nature lies in the difficulty of reconciling 
these two kinds of knowledge, of preventing them from interfering 
with one another, of arranging satisfactory relations between them. ' ' 5 

Would not recognition of these two differing uses of language do 
away with the confusion from which pragmatism suffers 1 If a belief 
"works" — as these Christian beliefs do — is the belief thereby proved 
true? Not in its literal sense, certainly. No belief ever "worked" 
better, practically, than the Christian Science belief; but that prac- 
tical success does not prove that there is, objectively, no evil in the 
world, that all seeming evil is illusion — ' ' error. ' ' What it does prove 

* "Literature and Dogma," Ch. I. 
8 "Natural Eeligion," Pt. I., Ch. III. 
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is that there must be "some truth in it," some great insight. So 
Emerson is right, in a way, when he says, "The religions we now 
call false were once true." They once meant something vital, some- 
thing real, in men's experience and conduct; now we have only the 
husks, the verbal formulations, which are, when empty of their soul 
of meaning, quite palpable untruths. It is becoming popular to 
argue that Christianity is true because it is verifiable. From a 
volume just off the press I quote a passage quite typical of up-to-date 
apologetic: "When men accept the Christian Gospel on faith, they 
are able to prove it is true in their own experience by the marvelous 
things it does to them. . . . These things prove the reality and the 
validity of the Christian faith. They give the only proof of which it 
is capable, the verification by experience. ' ' s To which I say heartily, 
Amen ! — if only the reader will realize that the statements in which 
these valid Christian truths are presented may be, literally taken, 
quite untrue. What experience can prove is that the Christian way 
is the best way, the way that glorifies life, brings it inward harmony 
and joy and peace. Such a way of life constitutes, doubtless, the 
essence of Christianity. But the obvious truth that Christ's way is 
the right way, must not buoy up and float a conviction of the literal 
truth of Christian doctrine such as stands in the way of sound his- 
torical or cosmological judgments. 

One practical bearing of this recognition of the dual function of 
language lies in the matter, now much mooted, of clerical veracity 
and the profession of creeds. May one who longs to join the fellow- 
ship of those who seek to follow Christ declare his belief in a creed — 
or in this doctrine or that — which, if he take it literally, he can not 
honestly believe? "Ascended into Heaven and sitteth on the right 
hand of God ' ' — thousands of worshipers recite those phrases weekly ; 
how many literally believe that Christ went up, into a Heaven in the 
skies, and is there seated now upon a throne by the side of God? 
Every one must judge for himself what other phrases of his creed 
are as purely symbolic. Certainly, if some may be taken, without 
explicit acknowledgment, in a merely symbolic sense, all may be. 
And thousands of ministers and members to-day who cling to the 
traditional beliefs do accept them simply as the expression, in moving 
and hallowed, but purely symbolic words, of the great Christian 
truths which they would be at a loss to know how otherwise to express 
or openly espouse. 

This whole matter of the ethics of profession of belief is vastly 
complicated; and I am not trying to indicate my feeling in the 
matter. Elsewhere 7 I have expressed my earnest belief that all 

e Albert Parker Fitch (President of Andover Theological Seminary), "The 
College Course and the Preparation for Life," pages 120-1. 

i E. g., in American Journal of Theology, "Vol. 18, page 257. 
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creeds and doctrinal statements should be relegated to the back- 
ground, acknowledged to be what they are, mere stumbling, blunder- 
ing human attempts to express and explain religious truth ; and never 
thrust upon church-members or ministers as necessary of acceptance. 
But I should like, on the other hand, to plead with those straight- 
forward, honest people who hate anything that savors of "strad- 
dling" or hypocrisy, for a tolerant attitude toward those other 
brethren of theirs who satisfy their souls best by using the old, hal- 
lowed language even though it has ceased to have for them the literal 
meaning it had for their forefathers. Let not the Unitarian con- 
demn the liberal Congregationalist or Methodist for clinging to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or the Atonement, or the Divinity of Christ. 
Although he may, quite as clearly as the Unitarian, have realized 
the difference between our modern views of God and Christ and 
those of the Greek-thinking theologians who formulated those ancient 
dogmas, yet he fears that by discarding the hallowed phrases, the 
Unitarian has lost, or is likely to lose, something of great significance 
from his religious experience. And to help keep alive that experi- 
ence he deems more important than to show his intellectual enlight- 
enment. 

What is true of the "orthodox" doctrines is true in many other 
fields where true insights, expressed in such a way as to be easily 
communicable, seem to belie other truths. It is often necessary to 
point out the literal error ; and often possible to make the expression 
of the truth more accurate without blurring its emotional appeal. 
But what is most important is to get on the inside, to feel what these 
superficially untrue statements mean to those who so eagerly uphold 
them, to realize that though they be literally false, yet they may be 
practically true. 

Durant Drake. 

Wesleyan University, 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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THE NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

rpHE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
•*- tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on the evening of 
February 22, at Columbia University. Five papers dealing with 
various conditions of efficiency were read. Abstracts of the papers 
follow : 



